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Hermann August Hagen was born at Konigsberg, East Prussia, 
on May 30, 1817. His mother was Anna Dorothea Linck and his 
father Carl Heinrich Hagen, Professor of Political Economy, Technol- 
ogy, and Agriculture at the University of Konigsberg. His education 
was obtained at the Gymnasium Collegium Friedericianum and at the 
Kneiphofische Gymnasium; and after graduating from the latter in 
1836 he studied medicine at the University of Konigsberg. 

Hagen's early interest in natural history, stimulated by his cele- 
brated instructors, von Baer, Rathke, and von Siebold, was especially 
directed towards entomology by his father and his grandfather, the 
latter, Carl Gottfried Hagen, a Professor of Natural History in Konigs-. 
berg and author of " Chloris Borussica," a small volume published in 
1819. 

It is said that the attention of young Hagen was called to the 
Odonata, or dragon-flies, "because by chance the first specimen he 
caught proved to be an undescribed insect of that order." 

In 1839 in company with Professor Rathke he visited Norway, 
Sweden, arid Denmark, and here, though he paid some attention to 
the habits and structure of marine animals, he studied chiefly in the 
principal entomological collections and libraries. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the University 
of Konigsberg in 1840 ; his thesis being entitled " Synonymia Libellu- 
larum Europsearum," (Regimontii, 1840, 8°, pp. 84,) and indicating 
thus early the exactness which was so marked a feature of all his 
bibliographical work. 

After his graduation in medicine, in 1840, Dr. Hagen studied in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, and, returning to Konigsberg in 1843, set- 
tled there as a practising physician and surgeon. At the surgical 
hospital, where for several years he was first assistant, he performed a 
large part of the operations ; among the needy his services, always in 
demand, were given with that ready tenderness so characteristic of the 
sympathetic side of his nature. 

His native city also claimed a large amount of his time during the 
years 1863-67, when as Vice-President of the City Council and a 
member of the School Board he was required to report upon a great 
number of subjects demanding much painstaking research. 

Though educated as a physician, like so many of the older German 
men of science, Hagen, during all the years of his medical practice and 
of his civic duties, published continuoiu-ly. His first entomological 
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paper, a List of the Dragon-flies of East Prussia, was printed in the 
Preussisehe Provinzialblatter for January, 1839, when he was still at 
the University ; * from that date until incapacitated in 1890 his con- 
tributions to science number several hundreds. 

Some of these deserve special notice. In 1842, when studying in 
Paris, Dr. Hagen met Baron de Selys-Longchamps of Liege, and 
the friendship then begun resulted in the production through their 
joint studies of the well known " Revue des Odonates d'Europe " 
(1850), " Monographie des Calopterygines" (1854), and "Mono- 
graphic des Gomphiues" (1857). The co-operation of De Selys and 
Hagen was not limited, however, to the works published conjointly ; 
the writings of both had the advantage of- a most generous inter- 
change of notes, specimens, and drawings for a period of more than 
forty years. 

The study of the insects found in amber and of the fossil Neurop- 
tera early and continuously engaged his attention, his well known 
accuracy and thoroughness both in description and in delineation pro- 
ducing some of the best work yet done in palajo-entomology. The 
absence of generalizations, apparent in all his work, is conspicuous 
here ; he was slow in framing hypotheses, ready and critical in testing 
their validity. 

His " Monographie der Termiten," published in the Linnsea Ento- 
mologica for 1855, 1858, and 1860, is a masterpiece of original work, 
supplemented by a mqst exhaustive and thorough resume of all previous 
studies in this most difficult of all families of insects ; it will always 
remain a classic. 

One of Dr. Hagen's earliest and most useful contributions to 
American entomology is the " Synopsis of North American Neu- 
roptera," prepared at the special request of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and published by the Institution in 1861. With a keen insight into the 
systematic relations of forms, and quick to perceive specific differ- 
ences, he possessed the rare power of stating these differences clearly 
and concisely. 

Probably his best known work, certainly the one more frequently 
consulted by entomologists and zoologists than any other, is the 
" Bibliotheca Entomologica : die Litteratur tiber das ganze Gebiet der 
Entomologie bis zum Jahre 1862," published in two volumes in 1862 
and 1863. Modelled somewhat after the earlier work of Percheron, 
it is to-day one of the most complete and accurately prepared of scien- 

* Two earlier genealogical studies were printed in 1834. 
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tific bibliographies. The titles are arranged alphabetically under the 
names of the authors, and under each author's name in chronological 
sequence ; entries are made under initials and pseudonyms when these 
alone are known, and anonymous works are arranged by subjects. An 
excellent and very detailed synoptic register affords easy reference, and 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the work. Like all his work, this 
was prepared with the most laborious painstaking ; the libraries of 
Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and England were examined, 
and an amount of drudgery that would have discouraged many was 
overcome by hard and persevering work. 

From the study of various papers written by Dr. Th. Bail, Dr. 
Hagen became convinced that the ravages of various injurious insects 
could be readily checked by the application of the yeast fungus, and 
his paper on the " Destruction of Obnoxious Insects, Phylloxera, 
Potato Beetle, Cotton Worm, Colorado Grasshopper, and Greenhouse 
Pests, by the Application of the Yeast Fungus," (Cambridge, 1879,) 
though based on the mistaken assumption that the beer yeast fungus 
(Saccharomyces cerevisice) enters an insect's body and produces a dis- 
ease, caused much discussion. Metschnikoff was thus led to examine 
several minute parasitic fungi, and was able to prove experimentally 
the deadly character of " green muscardine " (Isaria destructor) to 
insects exposed to infection. In his efforts to cultivate the " green 
muscardine" apart from the insects themselves, Metschnikoff used 
beer-mash successfully, producing thus a poison which once set at work 
multiplied and spread spontaneously, and it is probable that we have 
here the true explanation of the value of the application of yeast to 
plants affected by insects. 

In 1867 Dr. Hagen left Konigsberg and accepted the invitation of 
Professor Louis Agassiz to take charge of the entomological department 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge ; in 1870 as Pro- 
fessor of Entomology in Harvard College he commenced his Univer- 
sity career. Dr. Hagen entered upon his duties at the Museum with 
great zeal ; and his detailed plan for the arrangement of the collec- 
tions, though somewhat modified, is, and is likely to remain, the basis 
for the future. Deeply interested in everything relating to museum 
work, as his appreciation of series of specimens, his care for their 
preservation and for the accuracy of their localities, and many minor 
details, clearly indicate, it is in this collection as well as in his writings 
that his contributions to science are to be found. Here alone we can 
fully realize the extent of his discoveries, the keenness of his insight, 
his skill at preparation and dissection and with the pencil. His devo- 
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tion to the Museum knew no bounds ; all personal interests were 
secondary. In 1876 he refused a most flattering and urgent invitation 
to take charge of the great entomological.collections of the Konigliches 
Museum fur Naturkunde in Berlin, and the time that might have been 
given to original work was lavished upon the care and arrangement of 
the collections, which grew rapidly both in size and value. The bio- 
logical collection, or that illustrating the life history of the species, is a 
prominent specialty of the Cambridge Museum. In this are preserved 
specimens showing every condition of an insect's life, the eggs, larvae 
in all stages from those just hatched to those full grown, their burrows, 
nests, partially devoured leaves, etc., the work of both larva; and adults, 
the frass or excrements often of great importance, pupal stages, adults 
of both sexes, and the parasitic and predaceous enemies also in all 
stages of development. Dr. Hagen's influence upon the formation of 
such biological collections has been very great ; few were in existence 
at the time when, almost unaided, he created that at Cambridge, and 
the care and elaborateness with which the whole is labelled makes it 
not only a worthy model, but most truly a monument to persistent 
and well directed industry. 

His lectures, given at rare intervals to advanced students, contained 
much genuine and exact knowledge, and his many acts of kindness 
and words of wise counsel will not soon be forgotten by those who 
enjoyed the facilities of the department under his charge. 

Most of Dr. Hagen's journeys were undertaken for study among 
collections and in libraries. In the summer of 1 882, however, accepting 
the generous and thoughtful invitation of Professor Raphael Pumpelly, 
at that time Director of the Northern Transcontinental Survey, he 
visited California, Oregon, Washington, and Montana. The object of 
the survey was to collect data concerning insects injurious to vegeta- 
tion, both of the field and of the forest. The greater part of the time 
was spent in the Yakima and Columbia regions of Washington ; many 
important entomological discoveries were made, some with a direct 
economic bearing, and large collections of insects were obtained from 
a most interesting locality. I had the good fortune to be one of the 
party accompanying Dr. Hagen on this occasion, and saw everywhere 
his delight at the great natural beauties of the country, and if the 
many discomforts, inseparable from such a trip to a man at the age of 
sixty-five, were borne with not a little impatience, yet his enthusiasm 
and determination assured his companions that the expedition would 
be carried to the end he had planned for it. In after years his expe- 
riences during the summer of 1882 were among the most enjoyable of 
his memories. 
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Dr. Hagen was a man of marked character, simple and sympathetic, 
and if at times somewhat hot and hasty in temper and impatient of 
opposition, he had also one of the warmest of hearts and most gener- 
ous of dispositions. His unostentatious hospitality was enjoyed by 
many entomologists, who found his life in Cambridge quiet, contented, 
and happy. 

Of Dr. Hagen's domestic life it is sufficient to record here that in 
1851 he married Johanna Maria Elise Gerhards, who survives him. 

Dr. Hagen received the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Konigsberg in 1863 ; Harvard made him a 
Doctor of Science in 1887. The renewal of his medical degree on 
the 17th of October, 1890, the date of his graduation fifty years 
previously, after the custom of German universities, gave him great 
pleasure. He was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, November 11, 1868, and served on the Council in 
1877-78. He was also a member of a goodly number of scientific 
associations, and most of the entomological societies the world over 
were glad to enroll him as an honorary member. 

Stricken with paralysis in September, 1890, Dr; Hagen lingered 
for more than three years ; his painful sufferings being lightened by all 
that affectionate and devoted care could do. He died at Cambridge, 
November 9, 1893, and was buried in the grounds of Harvard 
University at Mount Auburn, near his associate, Louis Francois de 
Pourtales. 

1894. Samuel Henshaw. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

James Russell Lowell was born at Elmwood, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 22, 1819 ; he died at the same place, August 12, 
1891. He was the youngest of a family of five, two daughters and three 
sons, born of Charles and Harriet Spence Lowell. His father at the time 
of Lowell's birth was thirty-seven years old and lived till 1861, when 
his son was forty -two. He was minister to the West Church, Boston, 
and his son has drawn his portrait in a letter to C. F. Briggs, written 
in 1844: " He is Dr. Primrose in the comparative degree, the very 
simplest and charmingest of sexagenarians, and not without a great 
deal of the truest magnanimity." The Lowells traced their descent 
from Percival Lowell of Bristol, England, who settled in Newbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1639, and in the generations just preceding that of 
James Russell Lowell three of the family besides his father had 



